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tN THE DEPRESSION year of 1934, 
1 a mild-mannered vegetarian social- 
ist won a Democratic Party nomination 
for governor and promptly found him- 
self denounced as “an anarchist, a free- 
lover, an agent of . Moscow, an anti- 
Christ.” 

The man was Upton Sinclair, the 
muckraking author who continued to 
write for another generation after his 
defeat. The state in which he ran for 
office was California, where political 
campaigners as long as a century ago 
pioneered in racial “bloody shirt” agi- 
tation against Orientals and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

The practices: that made the cam- 



paign against Sinclair one of the most 
notorious in modern politics have per- 
sisted and sometimes backfired in the 
peculiar politics of California. 

In 1950, a 37-year-old congressman 
named Richard Nixon defeated Helen 
Gahagan Douglas for the U.S. Senate. 
“Mrs. Douglas has voted hand-in-hand 
with the notorious Communist party- 
liner, Vito Marcantonio of New York, 
too many times on issues affecting 
American security to permit any 
thought of her being a United States 
Senator,” Nixon said during that cam- 
paign. 

In 1962, Nixon ran for governor 
against incumbept Democrat Edmund 
G. Brown and lost resoundingly. Two 
years later a state court found that the 
Nixon campaign organization — and 
Nixon himself- — had violated the state 
election code by organizing a dummy 
organization to disrupt the Demo- 
cratic campaign under the name of the 
“Committee for the Preservation of the 



Democratic Party in California.” 

And four years afterward. Gov. 
Brown — who should have learned from 
the ill-fated Nixon campaign, but 
didn’t — hired a campaign specialist to 
dig up dirt on former San Francisco. 
Mayor George Christopher on the du- 
bious theory that Christopher, then a 
Republican candidate for governor, 
would be more difficult to beat than 
Ronald Reagan. 

The result of the Brown effort was a 



scurrilous attack on Christopher based 
on a 17-year-old violation of a milk- 
pricing statute that even the prosecu- 
tor had termed a technical violation. 
Christopher lost the primary in a land- 
slide — and Brown lost by an even big- 
ger margin to Reagan in the general 
election. 

“Swings and Sways” 

H istorian carey mcwilliams 

once wrote that California is “a 
state that swings and sways, spins and 
turns in accordance with its own pe- 
culiar dynamics.” 

Until the last decade, California was 
conspicuously lacking in effective 
partisan organization. It is the state 
that has always voted for the man, not 
the party, and the state which intro- 
duced into American politics the high- 
priced campaign consulting firms that 
have few ties to party and even less to 
principle. 

“The lack of party structure means 
that on one hand we have an issue-ori- 
ented politics,” says Tom Rees, a re- 
spected California congressman. “On 
the other side of the coin, we have the 
smear.” 

Smears are commonplace in Ameri- 
can political history, of course, and 
they are hardly limited to weak-party 
states. But a unique combination of 
circumstances, operating almost since 
the birth of California, frequently has 
produced a political climate of 
“anything goes” in this vast nation- 
state that produced the politics of 
Richard Nixon. 

For most of its life, California’s pop- 
ulation has grown so rapidly and its 
citizenry has been so mobile that few 
could identify their elected representa- 
tives. The state, is so diverse, so far- 
flung, that politicians in statewide 
races rarely know how to find a com- 
mon denominator for their constitu- 
ency. And major political parties were 
dominated so long and so effectively 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad polit- 
ical machine that when Hiram Johnson 
and the Progressives brought down the 




railroad, they brought down the party 
system with it. 

Artie Samish, Lobbyist 

T HE WEAKNESS of the parties gave 
rise both to the idealistic, enthu- 
siastic and largely uncontrollable vol- 
unteer groups that were vital in Cali- 
fornia politics until the last half-dec- 



ade and to the bright, effective and 
sometimes ruthless political consult- 
ants who believed there was no substi- 
tute for victory. 

Thus it was that the’ political mov- 
ers-and-shakers of California in the 
30s, ’40s and ’50s included master lob- 
byist Artie Samish, prototype cam- 
paign manager Clem Whittaker and in- 
itiative specialist Joseph Robinson, 
whom we shall meet again in Nixon’s 
19-62 campaign. 

Samish had style. In 1934, the same 
year that Republican Ralph Merriam 
defeated Sinclair, one of Samish’s 
clients became enraged at a Republi- 
can state legislator who jhad voted 
against a bill favorable to the brewer- 
ies. In the interest of teaching a lesson 
to the offending legislator, who was a 
scion of one of Los Angeles’ most dis- 
tinguished families, a brewer asked 
Samish to find an opposition candi- 
date. Samish sent his aide down to the 
Sinclair headquarters and discovered a 
down-and-outer named John Pelletier 
tying handbills for 50 cents a day. - 
Samish determined that Pelletier, 
who spoke with a. faint French-Cana- 
dian accent, was an American citizen. 
Then he fed him, cleaned him up,, 
bought him two new suits and sent 
him to a dentist to fix his teeth. Pelle- 
tier won the Democratic primary. 

As Samish tells the story in his auto- 
biography, “The Secret Boss of Califor- 
nia,” the brewer then sent him a check 
for $2,000 in expenses and informed 
him that the Pelletier campaign ..was 
now over. But Samish had only spent 
$800 on the primary, so he invested the 
rest in Pelletier’s general election cam- 
paign and Pelletier went on to win 
election and serve five terms in the 
California Assembly as a dependable 
work horse of Samish’s legislature sta- 
ble. 

Joseph Robinson “Initiatives” 

T HEN THERE WAS Joseph Robin- 
son, who after . World War I 
formed an organization specializing in 
initiative qualification. “I was looking 
for a business with no competition,” 
Robinson told Carey McWilliams in 
1949, “and I found it. We are the only 
firm of our kind in the country.” 
Robinson was still in business in 



1962 and, according to court records, 
received $70,000 from the Nixon-for- 
Governor finance committee to con- 
duct a postcard poll among Democrats 
for the supposed purposes of polling 
them on positions taken by the liberal 
California Democratic Council (CDC). 
The CDC views, as summarized toy 
Robinson, included the heretical no- 
tions of “admitting Red China into the 
United Nations” and' “allowing subver- 
sives the freedom of college campus- 
es.” A letter attached to the postcard 
said that it was “not a plea for any , 
candidate” and solicited contributions 
to help “preserve our democratic proc- 
esses and cut off the CDC handcuffs.” 
The court which returned the judg- 
ment against the Nixon committee and 
its campaign manager, one H. R. 
Haldeman, found otherwise. “In truth 
and in fact, such funds were solicited 
for the use, benefit and furtherance of 
the candidacy of Richard M. Nixon for ’ 
governor of California,” ruled Judge 
Byron Arnold. 

The judge also found that the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of the 
Democratic Party in California was 
wholly the creature of the Nixon or- 
ganization and that the postcard poll 
“was reviewed, amended and finally 
approved by Mr. Nixon personally:” 

Tbe Other Party’s Primary 

P articipation in the other par- 
ty’s primary has always been a fea- 
ture of California political life. When 
Hiram Johnson was governor, he 
pushed through a cross-filing law 
which encouraged candidates to seek 
the nomination of other parties. 

This so weakened the parties that 
groups like the CDC were spawned in 
an effort to distinguish among the va- 
riety of Democratic candidates, some 
of whom had never been Democrats. 
Cross-filing was abolished in 1959, but 
even today there is substantial legisla- 
i five agitation for its re-enactment. 

The looseness of the -party system 
made it ideal for penetration toy ideo- 
logues and cultists. The Communists 
had actually opposed Sinclair in 19.34 : 
because the party line then treated so- 
cialists and social democrats the world 
over as “social fascists.” 

But the Communist Party became 
heavily active in the 1938 campaign, 
and charges of Communist penetration 
and takeover of the state welfare 
agency and various Democratic organi- 
zations were frequent in the pre-war 
year's. A decade and a half later, disci- 
plined members of the John Birch So- 
ciety found that Republican volunteer 
groups also were ripe for the plucking. 
Several California political figures, 



notably the current Los Angeles 
mayor, Samuel W. Yorty, came to 
prominence by investigating Commu- 
nists. In Yorty’s case, Communist lead- 
ers charged that he was disgruntled 
because the party had refused to sup- 
port him for mayor in 1938 after Yorty 
had cooperated closely with the Com- 
munists as a state legislator. 

. Yorty: made a remarkable switch, 
starting out as one of the most left- 
wing Democrats in public life and 
winding up as one of the most conserv- 
ative Democrats in California. He won 
election as Los Angeles mayor in 1961 
without the support of either the Dem- 
ocrats or the Republicans, let alone 
the Communists, and he has been 
mayor ever since. 

The notion, sometimes factual and 
sometimes fanciful, that the left wing 
of the Democratic Party in. the state 
was Red-controlled had wide currency 
in California during the late ’30s and 
again in the post-World War II years. 

In 1946, a 'five-term Democratic con- 
gressman with a liberal voting record 
named Jerry Voorhis was challenged 
by a newcomer, Richard M. Nixon. 
They held .a bitter series of debates, in 
which Voorhis protested against, a 
Nixon newspaper ad: “A vote for 
Nixon is a vote against the Communist- 
dominated PAC with its gigantic slush 
fund.” 

Voorhis said he had not -been en- 
dorsed by the CIO’s Political Action 
Fund, to which the ad referred, and 
had not sought its endorsement. 

The type of campaign, however, was 
customary for its day, and it is doubt- 
ful if Nixon would have become a 
household word even in California, ex- 
cept for his skillful investigation of 
the Alger Hiss case and his resulting 
decision to run against Mrs. Douglas 
for the Senate in 1950. 

It was a sign of the times, remem- 
bered by few people who are aware of 
the Nixon charges, that Mrs. Douglas 
sought to defend herself against the 
Nixon “pink sheet” by saying that Nix- 
on had actually voted with Vito Mar- 
cantonio more times than she had. 

The climate was so hostile to Mrs. 
Douglas that she was unable to per- 
suade the Democratic attorney gen- 
eral, Edmund G. Brown, to make plat- 
form appearances with her. But she re- 
ceived help from a hard-working Holly- 
wood Democrat, who defended both 
her loyalty and her voting record. His 
name was Ronald Reagan. 

The Communist issue lost its effec- 
tiveness in California in the ’50s, but it 
continued as kind of a reflex action in 
some campaigns. 

“The Unbeatable” 

T HE CANDIDATE who probably 
suffered from the greatest variety 




of charges In a single campaign was 
Phillip Burton, a young San Francisco 
Democrat who was running for legisla- 
tive office in 1956, two years after he 
had been defeated in another district 
by a deceased candidate whose name 
was still on the ballot. 

Burton was opposing a labor-endorsed 
Republican assemblyman who had 
been in office so long that he was 
sometimes referred to as “The Unbeat- 
able Tommy Maloney.” During the 
campaign, Burton was disendorsed by 
the Democratic County Central Com- 
mittee on the ground that he suppos- 
edly favored recognition of Red China. 
At the same time, campaign workers 
for Maloney distributed leaflets 

throughout the , district saying, 



a well-known Los Angeles p 
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